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NOTES AND ANTIQUITIES 


THE STUDY OF MILITARY HISTORY 


By Paut M. RosinettT 


Brig. General, USA, Ret. 


HE study of history is one which can 
be carried on without a teacher and 
even without access to a large library. 
This is indeed fortunate for officers of the 
military services are of necessity widely scat- 
tered and subject to frequent changes of 
station and, besides, no profession can bene- 
fit more directly from the study of history 
than the military, for as Marshal Foch has 
said, “. . . no study is possible on the battle- 
field; one does there simply what one can in 
order to apply what one knows.”* 
Assuming that Marshal Foch is correct, an 
effort has been made to set forth a logical 
system of study for the self-improvement of 
the officers of the various grades. The works 
included should provide the officers with pro- 
fessional background appropriate to their 
levels of responsibility and eventually with 
an ever broadening understanding of mili- 
tary art and science and of the relationship 
of military policy to the foreign and eco- 
nomic policies of the United States. Thus it 
is that the program should help develop an 


1Marshall Ferdinand Foch, The Principles of War, 
trans. Hilaire Belloc (New York, 1920), pp. 5-6. 
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officer corps possessing the wisdom essential 
to the successful performance of duties in 
the higher staff and command positions. In 
the past this progressive aspect of historical 
study has been neglected with the result that 
even the serious officers have tended to pre- 
pare themselves for the role of war lord, such 
as Alexander, Frederick the Great, or Na- 
poleon or, of a great military leader, such as 
Hannibal, Scipio, Caesar, Marlborough, 
Washington, Grant, Lee, or Foch, instead of 
preparing for their more probable assign- 
ments or fields of responsibility and the 
ones next above. As a result too many Ameri- 
can military men have neglected the fighting 
man, basic leadership, geographical, climatic, 
and weather considerations, tactics, logistics, 
weapons, transportation, and communica- 
tions. 

Students of the past should consider events 
in light of the times and conditions under re- 
view. The geography, communications, popu- 
lation, education and culture, military forces 
and armament, resources, industry and manu- 
factures, scientific development, and political, 
religious, economic, medical, and sociological 
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conditions of the period must be understood 
before events can be properly evaluated and 
lessons derived therefrom. Quite obviously 
this is a difficult task. 


According to the best authorities man and 
his reactions to combat have changed less 
than other elements in war. Regardless of 
improvements in materiel man still reacts 
very much as he has always reacted in battle. 
And he probably will always react in about 
the same way. It is for this reason that the 
closest attention must be given to the fighting 
man and to the basic problems of leadership. 
These two subjects constitute the foundation 
upon which all other knowledge of the mili- 
tary art and science should be based. Accord- 
ingly, the study of the subjects begins early 
in an officer’s career and continues in ever ex- 
panding fashion throughout his service. 


The study of military history should also 
be solidly based on the problems of the in- 
dividual, squad, platoon, company, battalion, 
combat team, and division Here, where re- 
sults of decisions and actions are most im- 
mediate, wisdom and a knowledge of Ameri- 
can military operations gleaned from the 
pages of the past can be most readily and de- 
cisively used. Unfortunately, material deal- 
ing with these problems is rather limited. 
The stories of private soldiers and of small- 
unit commanders have been neglected. But 
if the Army is to benefit fully from past ex- 
perience, they should not be. Otherwise, 
strategical decisions and operations may not 
be solidly based on efficient forces, adequately 
equipped and armed, and physically, spiritu- 
ally, and tactically trained. 

Finally, the military student should be fa- 
miliar with the works of the military phi- 
losophers because they have had a profound 
influence upon military thinking and litera- 
ture and, therefore, upon the operational 
manuals or field service regulations of nearly 
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all nations. The great military thinkers have 
not belonged to any one race or time. They 
have all been profound students of history 
and many of them have also had personal 
experience in war. Sun Tzu in The Art of 
War, Vegetius in The Military Institutions 
of the Romans, Clausewitz in On War, Jo- 
mini in The Art of War, DuPicq in Battle 
Studies, von Schlieffen in Cannae, Mahan in 
Influence of Sea Power on History, Foch in 
Principles of War, Douhet in The Command 
of the Air, Fuller in Foundation of the Sci- 
ence of War, De Gaulle in The Army of the 
Future, Kingston-McCloughry in War in 
Three Dimensions, and others have used his- 
tory to distill strategical and tactical princi- 
ples which affect the conduct of war. Other 
scholars such as Machiavelli in the Prince 
and the Discourses, Grotius in The Law of 
War and Peace, DeVattel in The Law of 
Nations, Lea in Valor of Ignorance, Fair- 
grieve in Geography and World Power, Mac- 
kinder in Democratic Ideals and Reality, and 
Simonds and Emeny in Great Powers and 
World Politics, have treated some of the 
over-riding factors, such as political, eco- 
nomic, and geographical, which concern the 
conduct of war. 

A careful study of such works should en- 
able the military student who has mastered 
the basic subjects of his profession to com- 
prehend the lessons that are to be learned 
from history. When the student has made 
these principles a part of himself he is really 
prepared to acquire wisdom by reading and 
studying the experiences of others. This wis- 
dom should enable him to recognize in any 
given situation the time and place for the 
application of principles to the solution of 
current problems and thus avoid the misin- 
terpretation or overemphasis of certain prin- 
ciples which has proved so catastrophic to 
other nations in the past. 
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